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' 'There ! I knew that would be the end of you. You always
were a gadabout!"

Nineteen hundred and eight found him back once more at
Aix-les-Bains after a long interval. He had always hankered
after revisiting it, for of all the places at which cures were obtain-
able Aix offered the greatest heat, which he adored, as well as an
opportunity for a game of baccarat, which he frankly enjoyed.
Fortunately his wife was for the time being in better health and
prepared for his sake to face the heat, which she detested, and to
tolerate the baccarat, which bored her as much as roulette attracted
her.

For his after-cure he chose Chamonix, where he proceeded to
try for the first and last time the pleasures of mountain climbing,
attempting nothing more sensational than the ascent of the
Br^vent and a short expedition on the glacier of Mont Blanc
which involved a return journey by the Mauvais Pas. But even
these unambitious excursions met with the stern disapproval of
his wife, who did not hold with his taking unnecessary risks.

The remainder of that year and the earlier months of 1909
were a relatively uneventful period in the courts.

Barker v. Mayo and others, a claim for damages against the
promoter and directors of a company formed to convert peat into
a product of at least equal calorific value to coal, lasted for sixteen
days before terminating in a verdict in favour of all the defendants
save the one out of the eight who appeared in person. Rufus
Isaacs represented the plaintiff, a gentleman who, in the words of
the judge at the trial, had made money in the North and, having
retired on a competency, tried to get rid of his money by putting
it into bad investments ; while Carson led for Lord Mayo and
another of the defendants had chosen as his leader a young silk
named J. A. Simon.

A little later Rufus Isaacs and Carson again found themselves
on opposite sides, this time in an uncontested case brought by
Mr. Lloyd George against the owners of The People newspaper
for the repetition of a gross libel upon his private reputation
which was all the more inexcusable since similar charges published
in other papers had already been the subject of legal proceedings
resulting in a full apology and the withdrawal of all the offending
statements. Carson was able to assure Rufus Isaacs that the charges
had been repeated in The People without the proprietors' know-
ledge and that they reprobated in the strongest possible degree
such a personal attack on a political opponent. After Mr. Lloyd
George had gone into the box and in answer to Rufus Isaacs
denied all the allegations, it was announced that the defendants